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IF  YOU  LOST  YOUR  SIGHT  tomOlTGW,  do  yOU 
think  your  desires,  your  ambition,  your 
intelligence,  your  needs  would  change?  Do 
you  think  you’d  be  willing  to  apply  for  a 
“pension”  and  let  it  go  at  that?  No.  You, 
a blind  person  tomorrow,  would  be  the  same 
individual  as  you,  a sighted  person  today, 
except  for  the  fact  that  you  could  not  see. 

Where  would  you  turn?  How  could  you 
adjust  to  the  harsh  fact  of  not  seeing?  What 
plans  could  you  make  for  the  future? 

Helping  blind  people  in  Tennessee  find 
answers  to  these  questions  occupies  the 
days,  and  often  the  evenings,  of  more  than 
20  people  in  the  state  office.  The  Blind 
Services  Section,  headed  by  Mason  Bran- 
don, has  as  its  main  purpose  devising  and 
executing  a plan  which  will  enable  every 
blind  person  to  remain  or  to  become  a 
normal,  important  part  of  his  community. 

Of  course  prevention  is  always  better 
than  cure.  And  prevention  is  a major  part 
of  the  Section’s  sight  conservation  program, 


headed  by  Dave  L.  Day.  People  who  can 
afford  it  go  to  specialists  and  receive  the 
necessary  attention  when  sight  begins  to 
fail.  Others,  especially  children,  can  turn  to 
the  Blind  Services  Section  for  help.  Needy 
adults  are  included  in  the  program  only 
when  a medical  emergency  exists.  Often,  the 
simple  matter  of  the  right  glasses  furnished 
at  the  right  time  means  that  a child  con- 
tinues his  education  and  takes  his  rightful 
place  in  his  community. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  5,159  chil- 
dren and  187  adults  received  glasses,  artifi- 
cial eyes,  hospitalization,  surgery,  or  treat- 
ment under  the  sight  conservation  program. 
An  annual  appropriation  of  8100,000  is 
made  by  the  state,  and  Mr.  Day  has  the  co- 
operation of  Lions  Clubs,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  Templar 
Eye  Foundation,  various  Junior  Leagues, 
and  New  Eyes  for  the  Needy  in  furnishing 
services  and  supplies.  Consequently,  much 
of  his  time  is  devoted  to  contacts  with  these 
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Building  New  Lives  through  Services  to  the  Blind 

As  this  issue  of  the  Record  will  l^e  published  during  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week,  October  2-8,  I think  it  4n  especially 
appropriate  time  to  feature  the  Department’s  rehabilitation  program  and 
other  services  to  the  blind.  Qn  the  following  pages  is  a story,  the  fourth  in 
a series  on  state  office  activities,' and  personnel,  telling  of  the  behind-the- 
scenes  job  that  makes  possible  the  services  actually  offered  to  the  visually 
handicapped  by  counselors  and  home  teachers  in  die  field.  I want  to  tell 
something  of  the  accomplishments  in  this  program  and  our  plans  for  the 

future/  \ / 

" 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  238  persons  we/e  returned  to  lives  of  useful- 
ness through  vocational  rehabihtation\erviees.  The  cost  of  these  services 
totaled  more  than  $140,000,  but  the  confined  earnings  of  these  partially 
\ sighted  or  totally  blind  individuals  will  amount  to  almost  that  sum  in 

one  year.  Since  more  than  half  of  the  persons  rehabilitated  received  public" 
assistance  during  the  rehabilitation  period,  there  is  considerable  savings  in 
assistance  costs  as  the  grants  are  discontinued  or  reduced  in  accordance  with 
individual  earnings.  Twelve  new  pending  stands  employing  blind , operators 
were  established,  bringing  the  total  to  89. 

NotXll  of  the  persons  applying  for  service  need  or  want  training  for 
a job /outside,  the  home.  The  Department’s  home  teachers,  themselves  blind, 
assisted  the  Counselors  with  62  rehabilitation  clients:  During  the  year 
these  eight  teachers  were  serving  an  average  of  488  persons,  helping  them 
to  become  adjusted  to  blindness,  teaching  them  to  perform  ordinary  house- 
hold tasks/  to  travel  alone,  and  in  many  cases  to  type,  to  read  and  write 

Braille  and  to  make  small  articles  of  leather  and  other  materials  for  sale. 

/ \ /'  A 

Through  the  sight  conservation  program  5,159  needy  children  and  187 
adults  were  given  eye  examinations.  Most  of  them  received  glasses  and  many 
had  surgery  or  specialized  treatment.  Much  of  thfex  work  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  help  of  the  Lions  Clubs  which  make  contribu- 
tions to  sight  conservation  as  one  of  their  major  service  projects. 

We  are  proud  of  these  and  other  accomplishments  for  the  blind  and  are 
planning  to  improve  services  still  more  through  emphasis  on  on-the-job 
training  for  staff  and  development  of  new  job  opportunities  for  the  visually 
handicapped. 


groups  and  with  the  95  county  welfare 
office  directors  who,  with  their  workers, 
initiate  requests  for  sight  conservation  serv- 
ice. 

Mrs.  Maxine  Thomas,  chief  clerk,  assist- 
ed by  Miss  Linda  Smith,  handles  most  of 
the  sight  conservation  correspondence  with 
doctors,  hospitals,  optical  companies,  and 
welfare  workers.  She  approves  applications 
for  service,  maintains  files  on  individuals 
served,  keeps  books  on  funds  used,  makes 
caseload  analyses,  and  compiles  reports. 
Miss  Betty  Morris  does  some  of  the  sight 
conservation  typing  and  record  keeping, 
and,  in  addition,  handles  details  involved 
in  the  home  teaching  program,  which  is 
also  supervised  by  Mr.  Day. 

There  are  currently  two  slogans  used  by 
workers  with  the  blind.  They  may  eventual- 
ly become  trite,  but  they  accurately  express 
the  basis  for  planning  today:  “Ability— not 
disability,”  and  “What  is  left— not  what  is 
lost.”  Helping  a person  recognize  what  is 


left,  helping  him  to  adjust  to  total  or  par- 
tial blindness,  is  the  purpose  of  the  home 
teaching  program,  which  is  available  to  all 
regardless  of  financial  need. 

Often  a person’s  reaction  to  blindness 
is  that  he  no  longer  has  a part  in  the  world 
about  him.  The  home  teachers,  five  men 
and  three  women,  are  perhaps  best  able  to 
refute  this  reaction,  since  they  themselves 
are  blind.  They  work  out  of  area  offices 
located  in  Chattanooga,  Jackson,  Johnson 
City,  Knoxville,  Memphis  and  Nashville. 

Upon  request  from  the  welfare  worker, 
school  superintendent.  Salvation  Army  re- 
presentative, county  judge,  or  any  other 
interested,  responsible  person,  the  home 
teacher  goes  into  the  home  of  the  blind  per- 
son and  teaches  him  how  to  get  from  room 
to  room,  to  use  silverware,  to  shave,  to  dial 
a telephone.  He  helps  him  realize  the  im- 
portance of  looking  toward  the  person  he  is 
talking  to,  of  smiling  when  appropriate,  of 
sitting  and  standing  straight,  of  speaking 
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out  rather  than  mumbling.  He  helps  him 
learn  to  use  a white  cane  and  to  get  about 
at  home  and  away  from  home.  If  desired, 
he  teaches  Braille  and  typing. 

Mr.  Day  says  that  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  home 
teacher  is  letting  the  blind  person  know  the 
resources  available  to  him.  Home  teaching 
services  themselves  are  available  to  anyone, 
without  regard  to  age,  financial  status,  sex, 
or  race.  Through  the  home  teacher  the 
blind  person  learns  that  he  is  entitled  to  a 
free  state  fishing  license.  He  and  a sighted 
companion  can  ride  a train  for  the  price  of 
one  fare,  with  the  use  of  a certificate  issued 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
The  Foundation  sells  at  cost  special  cook- 
ing vessels,  insulin  needles,  watches  and 
many  other  aids  and  appliances  especially 
designed  for  use  of  blind  persons!  Many 
churches  and  other  organizations  furnish 
records  and  magazines  and  Bibles  in  Braille. 
Local  communities  and  national  agencies 
often  offer  services  to  the  blind.  Mr.  Day 
feels  that  the  home  teacher  is  of  particular 
help  with  parents  of  a blind  child,  who 
often  just  give  up,  and  in  teaching  a pre- 
school child  to  take  care  of  himself  so  that 
he  will  fit  in  with  his  classmates  upon 
entering  school. 

In  addition  to  general  supervision  of  the 
home  teaching  program,  Mr.  Day  speaks  to 
civic  clubs  and  spends  much  of  his  time 
visiting  homes  with  the  teachers,  making 
suggestions,  arranging  for  volunteer  sec- 
retarial assistance  and  drivers  for  home 
teachers,  developing  general  community 
resources,  and  encouraging  interest  in  the 
program  on  the  part  of  the  clients— about 
500  of  them  each  year. 

Expanding  Horizons 

If  blindness  made  it  impossible  or  very 
difficult  for  you  to  read,  how  would  you 
keep  up  with  what’s  going  on  in  the  world? 
How  could  you  continue  to  add  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  to  your  own? 

Mrs.  Gradye  McDowell  and  Mrs.  Gladys 
Settle  might  help.  They  are  in  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  “talking  book  machines,” 
which  are  record  players  manufactured 
specifically  for  use  by  the  blind  and  made 
available  through  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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The  only  requirement  for  receiving  a talk- 
ing book  machine  is  that  a person  be  legally 
blind.  In  the  last  few  months  Mrs.  Settle  has 
been  able  to  fill  all  requests  for  machines, 
and  there  are  now  about  1,000  out  on  loan 
in  Tennessee. 

“Talking  books”  or  records  are  secured 
on  loan  by  the  individual  from  a regional 
library  in  Cincinnati,  but  the  cost  of  the 
service  is  paid  by  the  Blind  Services  Sec- 
tion. No  postage  is  required  for  mailing. 
The  books,  which  have  been  recorded  by 
particularly  good  readers,  range  from  phi- 
losophy (the  writings  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  for  in- 
stance) to  fiction  (Erie  Stanley  Gardner’s 
The  Case  of  the  Fugitive  Nurse).  There  are 
hundreds  of  them,  covering  great  areas  of 
psychology,  religion,  the  social  sciences, 
language,  pure  science,  literature,  history, 
and  biography. 

Mrs.  Settle  distributes  a few  radios  each 
year,  furnished  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  to  people  who  cannot  pay 
for  them. 

Mrs.  McDowell  carries  considerable  re- 
sponsibility as  secretary  to  Mr.  Brandon, 
chief  of  the  section.  Among  other  duties 
she  assists  him  in  the  preparation  of  budg- 
ets and  in  revisions  of  the  Blind  Services 
handbook  and  manual.  All  correspondence 
and  other  material  sent  to  Mr.  Brandon  re- 
ceives Mrs.  McDowell’s  attention. 

Learning  to  Earn 

As  soon  as  you,  if  you  were  blind,  had 
learned  to  get  about  on  your  own,  probably 
your  thoughts  would  center  about  the  prob- 
lem of  making  a living.  And  this  is  the 
largest  area  of  activity  in  the  Blind  Serv- 
ices Section’s  program.  The  people  engaged 
in  this  work  refer  to  it  as  rehabilitation.  It 
is  designed  to  help  the  blind  become  in- 
dependent through  useful  work. 

William  J.  Ferrell  supervises  all  re- 
habilitation services,  including  vending 
stands,  helps  establish  policies  and  pro- 
cedures, and  develops  and  coordinates  the 
program.  Except  for  certain  items  which 
may  be  approved  by  the  counselor  or  must 
be  approved  by  Mr.  Brandon,  Mr.  Ferrell, 
assisted  by  his  secretary,  Mrs.  Elise  Cham- 
bers, passes  on  each  rehabilitation  plan  for 
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Mr.  Metcalf  and  Mr.  Morgan  consult  with 
Mr.  Ferrell  as  Mrs.  Chambers  looks  on. 


a client.  He  is  charged  with  responsibility 
for  staff  development  for  both  new  and 
experienced  counselors. 

The  rehabilitation  program  is  restricted 
to  visually  limited  adults  who  have  voca- 
tional problems,  and  every  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram is  directed  toward  employment.  Coun- 
selors work  out  of  the  area  offices,  dealing 
directly  with  the  clients.  They  are  under 
Mr.  Ferrell’s  supervision  and  are  able  to 
call  on  other  state  office  specialists  in 
working  out  a plan  of  service  for  each 
client. 

Counseling  and  guidance  are  probably 
the  most  valuable  services  rendered,  but 
the  Department  can  pay  for  many  other 
services.  For  instance,  a bright  high  school 
graduate  who  is  blind  may  want  to  go  to 
college.  The  Department  can  pay  for  medi- 
cal, psychological,  or  psychiatric  evaluations 
to  determine  his  suitability  for  college  work. 
If  the  plan  is  approved,  the  Department 
can  pay  for  his  tuition,  regardless  of  his 
financial  status.  It  can  pay  for  a type- 
writer, a tape  recorder,  paper,  a Braille 
slate,  and  reader  service  when  he  cannot 
pay  for  them  himself. 

Tests  and  counseling  may  indicate  that 
a blind  person  could  be  employed  in  a 
certain  factory.  If  the  employer  expects  an 
employee  to  furnish  his  own  tools,  the 
Department  can  pay  for  them.  It  can  also 
pay  for  supplies,  transportation,  and  room 
and  board  if  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
ceive special  training  before  being  accepted 
for  a job. 


If  a man  wants  to  launch  a new  business 
such  as  a coin-operated  laundry,  the  De- 
partment can  pay  for  advertising  and  for 
the  first  month’s  rent.  If  he  wants  to  raise 
strawberries  for  a profit,  the  Department 
can  pay  for  rental  of  a bulldozer  and 
materials  to  prepare  the  soil.  There  are 
many  possibilities  of  financial  help,  re- 
gardless of  need,  for  a person  going  into 
business  or  industry.  Sometimes  such  help 
is  as  simple  as  furnishing  an  apron  for  a 
man  required  to  have  one  in  order  to  be 
employed  in  a meat  packing  plant. 

Mr.  Ferrell  refers  to  physical  restoration 
as  rehabilitation  in  the  purest  sense.  In 
order  to  help  a needy  blind  person  become 
employable  the  Department  not  only  can 
pay  for  diagnosis,  treatment,  surgery,  and 
hospitalization  in  connection  with  restora- 
tion of  sight.  It  can  pay  for  medical  atten- 
tion and  purchases  leading  to  the  correc- 
tion of  other  disabilities  of  a blind  person, 
such  as  the  existence  of  a hernia  or  the  need 
for  an  artificial  limb. 

Last  year  more  than  $463,000  was  spent 
on  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  in  Tennessee. 
Accounting  for  this  expenditure  occupies 
the  time  of  Mrs.  Estelle  Woods,  budget 
officer,  and  Mrs.  Marguerite  Anderson. 
Their  work  involves  payrolls,  vouchers, 
travel  expenses,  case  services  money  spent 
on  clients,  work  programs,  budgets,  sup- 
plies for  state  and  area  rehabilitation  of- 
fices, detailed  reports  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  an  expenditure  file  on  evervone 
served  under  the  rehabilitation  program. 
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Rohde  and  Mrs.  Cathcart  plan  a new  stand. 

Several  specialists  work  directly  under 
Mr.  Ferrell’s  supervision.  One  of  these  is 
James  Mann,  psychological  counselor.  The 
largest  part  of  his  time  is  spent  in  working 
directly  with  clients,  as  a result  of  requests 
from  counselors.  Some  clients  have  emo- 
tional problems  they  cannot  resolve  alone. 
Often  the  client’s  family  needs  counseling. 
A counselor  may  want  an  evaluation  made 
of  a client’s  aptitude  for  a certain  line  of 
work.  Students  in  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
many  of  whom  become  clients  upon  grad- 
uation, need  counseling  and  evaluation  in 
planning  their  future.  In  all,  Mr.  Mann 
makes  about  a hundred  evaluations  a year. 

Another  phase  of  Mr.  Mann’s  work  is 
related  to  the  recently  established  Optical 
Aids  Clinic  at  Vanderbilt  University,  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  factor  in 
rehabilitation.  A legally  blind  person  often 
has  some  sight  left.  A counselor,  knowing 
that  a degree  of  sight  remains,  refers  a 
client  to  Mr.  Mann.  He  works  with  him 
prior  to  sending  him  to  the  clinic,  consults 
with  the  examining  doctor,  and  finally 
evaluates  the  results  of  the  client’s  use  of 
the  prescribed  microscopic  or  telescopic 
aid.  As  a result  of  this  program,  dozens  of 
partially  blind  Tennesseans  are  finding  job 
opportunities. 

Mr.  Mann  has  pointed  out  that  the  fears, 
frustrations,  doublts,  and  anxieties  that  re- 
sult from  blindness  can  be  more  of  a 
handicap  than  the  blindness  itself.  His 
work  is  designed  to  help  the  individual 
overcome  this  handicap. 


Staying  on  the  Farm 

Suppose  you  grew  up  on  a farm  and  all 
your  life  had  known  nothing  but  farming 
and  related  work,  such  as  sawmilling. 
Suppose  you  then  lost  your  sight.  What 
could  you  do  to  make  a living  for  your 
family?  Well,  in  Tennessee  your  area  of- 
fice counselor  would  doubtless  refer  you  to 
Vernon  Metcalf.  He  would  call  on  you  at 
your  home  to  get  acquainted  with  you  and 
your  family,  and  you  would  thus  learn 
about  one  of  the  state’s  newest  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Metcalf  is  an  agricultural  specialist. 
He  says  that  when  he  asks  a person  who  is 
blind  what  he  wants  to  do,  the  answer 
usually  is,  “Anything  that  I can  make  a 
living  from.”  But  if  the  client’s  main  interest 
is  farming,  Mr.  Metcalf  can  often  help 
with  that.  He  works  directly  with  the  client, 
helping  him  to  plan  for  his  future  and 


Mrs.  Settle  tests  a talking  hook  machine. 


making  recommendations  to  the  counselor 
as  to  how  the  state  can  be  of  service.  He 
helps  client  and  counselor  put  the  plan 
into  operation,  assisting  in  determining  not 
only  what  equipment  is  to  be  bought,  but 
how  it  is  to  be  used.  He  guides  the  client  to 
other  sources  of  help  in  the  community. 
These  may  include  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  county  agent,  the  Game  and 
Fish  Commission,  breeders  associations, 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  and  4-H  and 
Home  Demonstration  clubs.  Also,  he  ar- 
ranges for  the  training  of  the  client. 

Training  is  an  on-the-job  program  by 
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which  a person  recruited  by  Mr.  Metcalf 
works  (free  of  charge)  with  the  client  in 
setting  up  his  farming  operation.  The  train- 
er is  usually  a person  employed  by  a com- 
pany whose  products  are  purchased  for  the 
various  clients.  For  example,  the  Tennessee 
Farmers  Cooperative  provides  trainers  in 
all  three  divisions  of  the  state.  Some  train- 
ers also  are  secured  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Almost  all  have  college  de- 
grees in  agriculture  in  addition  to  experi- 
ence which  is  valuable  to  the  client. 

Many  specific  problems  must  be  met. 
For  instance,  a blind  person  planning  to 
make  a living  from  poultry  cannot  candle 
eggs  and  a relative  or  neighbor  must  be 
found  who  can  perform  this  part  of  the 
work.  Or  arrangements  must  be  made  for 
delivery  of  produce  to  market. 

Mr.  Metcalf  points  out  that  a subsistence 
income  is  not  the  goal  in  planning  a farm 
program  for  the  blind.  It  is  expected  that 
each  person  helped  will  make  a decent 
living.  In  the  two  years  that  the  Department 
has  had  an  agricultural  specialist  eight  peo- 
ple have  become  self-supporting  through  a 
farm  plan.  Over  30  people  are  now  in  the 
training  phase  of  the  program,  and  plans 
are  in  process  for  17  others.  An  interesting 
sidelight  is  the  fact  that  in  several  com- 
munities the  well-planned,  successful  pro- 
gram for  a blind  person  has  resulted  in  im- 
proved practices  on  neighboring  farms. 

Mindmg  the  Store 

The  manager  of  the  vending  stand  opera- 
tion of  the  rehabilitation  program  is  Claude 
Edgar.  Through  this  program  blind  people 
are  helped  to  become  self-supporting  by 
operating  concession  stands,  in  which  they 
sell  snack  foods,  tobacco,  candy,  drinks, 
and  miscellaneous  items  such  as  shampoo 
and  aspirin. 

There  is  an  assistant  manager  in  each 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  state.  A coun- 
selor working  with  a person  who  he  feels 
would  make  a good  vending  stand  operator 
refers  him  to  the  assistant  manager,  who 
talks  to  him  and  makes  recommendations  to 
Mr.  Edgar.  If  the  client  is  approved  for 
this  type  of  service  he  is  sent  to  the  vend- 
ing stand  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  in 
Knoxville,  which  serves  as  a training  stand 


for  most  of  the  state’s  program.  The  train- 
ing period  lasts  10  to  12  weeks,  after  which 
the  client  is  helped  to  establish  his  business 
in  a specified  location.  Finding  new  loca- 
tions occupies  much  of  the  time  of  Mr 
Edgar  and  the  three  assistant  managers. 
They  contact  government  offices  and  pri- 
vate industries,  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  vending  stands  over  vending  machines. 
The  agency  or  industry  furnishes  space  and 
utilities.  Mr.  Edgar  and  the  assistant  man- 
ager in  the  field  plan  the  layout  of  the 
location.  The  Department  pays  for  equip- 
ment and  the  necessary  initial  stock.  Re- 
placement of  stock  is  paid  for  out  of  prof- 
its. Henry  C.  Rohde,  assistant  manager  for 
Middle  Tennessee,  has  headquarters  in  the 
state  office  and  participates  in  the  state- 
wide program  by  making  drawings  of  lo- 
cations of  equipment  in  the  stands,  by 
sketching  plans  for  indoor  and  outdoor 
locations,  and  by  lettering  signs  to  be  used 
by  the  operators. 

Mr.  Edgar  inspects  each  new  location  be- 
fore it  opens  for  business.  Subsequently,  it 
is  his  responsibility  to  see  that  each  stand 
is  operated  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Department,  and  he  works  with  the  operator 
on  any  problems  that  may  arise.  Mr.  Edgar 
works  closely  with  the  manager  of  industry 
or  agency  and  the  operator,  helping  to 
maintain  a good  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  two. 

The  operator  makes  out  a report  of  each 
day’s  sales.  At  the  end  of  the  week  he  sends 
these  reports  to  the  state  office,  along  with 
invoices  of  all  money  paid  out  and  the 
remaining  cash.  For  all  stands  other  than 
those  grossing  less  than  $500  during  a four- 
week  period,  a small  amount,  averaging  2 
per  cent,  is  deducted  for  administrative 
purposes  and  expansion  of  the  program.  A 
check  is  sent  to  the  operator  covering  the 
remainder. 

Federal  law  requires  that  money  from 
vending  stands  be  kept  separate  from  state 
money,  and  accountability  for  these  funds 
is  the  responsibility  of  Mrs.  Louise  Cath- 
cart.  She  and  Mrs.  Louise  Mabry  keep  a 
fairly  elaborate  set  of  books  in  order  to 
make  necessary  reports  and  to  meet  audit- 
ing requirements.  They  offer  assistance  to 
any  operator  needing  help  in  buying  and 
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accounting,  and  purchase  certain  items, 
such  as  hot  drink  cups  and  greeting  cards, 
in  wholesale  quantities  in  order  to  enable 
operators  to  show  a greater  profit.  They 
keep  tax  records  and  prepare  sales  tax, 
excise  tax,  income  withholding  tax,  and 
Social  Security  reports  for  each  operator. 

There  is  a group  accident  and  health  in- 
surance plan  for  all  vending  stand  operators 
who  wish  to  participate,  and  Mrs.  Cathcart 
and  those  working  with  her  handle  this. 
Miss  Angie  Wimberly  compiles'  weekly 
reports  from  the  daily  reports  sent  in  by 
operators  and  does  most  of  the  typing  of 
checks.  Miss  Mary  Jane  Crain  assists  in 
compiling  reports,  sorts  incoming  mail,  and 
sees  to  it  that  each  operator’s  report  tallies 
with  the  amount  of  cash  sent  in.  Mrs.  Janice 
Pickford  serves  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Edgar 
and  has  responsibility  for  reports  and  other 
office  procedures. 

There  were  83  stands  in  operation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  During 
the  year  12  were  opened,  6 were  closed,  and 
89  were  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Tennessee  led  the  southeastern  region  with 
gross  sales  of  $1,336,612.  The  average 
monthly  earnings  for  each  operator  amount- 
ed to  $242. 

Finding  a Place  in  Industry 

What  about  blind  people  who  are  good 
at  working  with  their  hands?  Do  you  think 
that  making  potholders  is  about  all  they  can 
do?  One  blind  man  is  rebuilding  valve 
bodies  in  an  automatic  transmission  shop; 
one  runs  a sanding  machine  in  a coat 
hanger  factory;  one  hangs  hides  in  the  dry- 
ing rack  in  a large  leather  goods  plant; 
several  operate  sewing  and  tufting  ma- 
chines in  making  mattresses;  one  sharpens 
tools  in  a factory;  and  another  bones  meat 
in  a packing  plant. 

Industry  is  full  of  jobs  that  can  be  done 
by  people  who  do  not  see,  and  finding  those 
jobs  and  fitting  people  into  them  is  the 
responsibility  of  Floyd  Morgan.  His  serv- 
ices are  requested  by  the  area  office  coun- 
selor when  he  has  a client  who  seems  to  be 
fitted  for  industrial  work.  Counselors  also 
are  on  the  lookout  for  job  possibilities.  Mr. 
Morgan  may  be  called  on  to  aid  in  place- 
ment of  a blind  person  in  any  sort  of  work, 
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from  operating  a switchboard  to  teaching, 
but  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
working  with  industrial  placement. 

Many  employers  are  willing  to  employ 
the  handicapped,  but  have  no  idea  of  just 
what  a blind  person  can  efficiently  do. 
Great  effort  is  made  to  place  the  blind 
person  in  a job  where  he  is  just  as  efficient 
as  the  sighted  worker  next  to  him.  Mr. 
Morgan’s  comment  is  that  if  a person  can 
produce,  the  employer  does  not  care  wheth- 
er he  is  blind. 

A successful  placement  often  leads  to 
others,  and  the  program  is  expanding.  Mr. 
Morgan  talks  to  clubs  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, explaining  the  purpose  of  his  work, 
and  leads  for  jobs  sometimes  come  from 
these  contacts.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gets 
names  of  people  to  see  from  industrial  di- 
rectories, from  fellow  church  members, 
from  the  newspapers— anywhere  he  can  pick 
up  a lead.  Since  he  is  dealing  not  just  with 
jobs,  but  with  attitudes,  progress  is  some- 
times slow.  Often  there  is  as  much  work 
in  preparing  the  client  for  job  readiness 
as  in  finding  the  job.  But  blind  people 
want  to  lead  useful  lives,  to  respect  them- 
selves and  to  have  the  respect  of  their 
neighbors.  Mr.  Morgan’s  placement  pro- 
gram is  the  answer  for  many  of  them. 

Mason  Brandon,  chief  of  the  Blind  Serv 
ices  Section,  has  been  with  the  Depart 
ment  for  12  years.  His  experience  as  field 
agent,  counselor,  and  rehabilitation  super- 
visor makes  it  possible  for  him  to  assess  f| 
progress  in  the  various  phases  of  the  Sec-|| 
tion’s  program.  Mr.  Ferrell,  supervisor  of  is 
rehabilitation,  and  Mr.  Day,  supervisor  of 
sight  conservation  and  home  teaching,  re 
port  directly  to  him,  as  do  the  superintend-;! 
ents  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind,  locatedj 
in  Nashville  and  Memphis. 

Coordination  of  planning  as  to  stat 
and  federal  funds  and  programs  is  Mr 
Brandon’s  responsibility— a sizeable  one 
since  the  budget  for  1961  amounts  to  $783, 
152.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  explain  his 
duties  would  be  to  say  that  he  heads  onejj 
of  the  most  dedicated  groups  of  people  ir| 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  col! 
ordinating  activities  that  are  leading  hun 
dreds  of  Tennessee’s  blind  to  more  satisfy 
ing,  more  useful  lives. 
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